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ON    CAMPUS 
HEALTH    CARE    NEEDED 


Woman  bears  the  cross 
and  the  fetus  of  that  which 
perpetuates  starvation,  o- 
ver-crowdlng,  ignorance,  fa- 
mine, infanticide,  welfare 
states  ...  ad  finitum.  She  is 
expected  to  rejoice  in  a  sit- 
uation of  which  she  is  usually 
a  victim,  not  a  conspirator, 
while  she  is  economically  and 
socially  penalized  for  what 
Is  not  always  a  "blessed  e- 
vent".  How  can  a  woman 
begin  to  be  self-actualized 
when  she  is  biologically  con- 
demned from  the  onset.  And 
because  of  this  biological 
niche  she  is  still  further  sup- 
pressed by  societal  burdens 
placed  upon  her  weary  womb. 

Our  local  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  are  just  be- 
ginning to  admit  that  the  Ca- 
tholic tradition  of  the  rhythm 
methodoxy  is  not  only  a  drag 
but  highly  impractical  if  not 
totally  ridiculous.  After  all, 
one  can  not  legitimately  ig- 
nore facts  -  concrete,  tangi- 
ble, emperical  facts.  We  may 
look  away  but  whenever  we 
look  again  the  size  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  plight  does  not 
shrink  in  proportion  to  our 
disbelief.     It  grows  regard- 


less of  our  desires.  Facts 
must  be  dealt  with  with  ac- 
tion. 

Fitchburg  State  College 
is  a  state  institution,  ex- 
panding yearly,  concomi- 
tant this  expansion  is  the 
blatantly  gross  inadequacies 
of  our  health  care  facilities 
on  campus.  Approximately 
2/3  of  the  student  population 
Is  female.  Women,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  are 
virtually  totally  responsible 
for  and  in  some  cases  bur- 
dened by  reproduction  of  the 
species.  Thus,  they  are 
forced  to  seek  guidance,  as- 
sistance, the  pill,  IUD's  and 
abortions  through  local  ser- 
vices, which  obviously  have 
all  they  can  handle.  Re- 
portedly, Family  Planning 
health  care  clinics  were  sup- 
posed to  expand  from  two  to 
three  clinics.  Their  new  cli- 
nic will  begin  at  the  end  of 
this  month  but  one  of  the  other 
clinics  (Leominster  Hos- 
pital) has  closed  its  facili- 
ties. Reactionary  attitudes 
still  prevent  any  progressive 
projects  from  materializing. 
Now  that  FSC  is  commenc- 
ing, Family  planning  esti- 
mates that  close  to  50%  of 
their  clients  will  be  FSC 
female  students.  These 
services  are  directed  at  as- 
sisting those  living  in  the 
Fitchburg  area  receive  in- 


expensive health  care.  Fam- 
ily Planning  Is  more  than 
willing  to  accept  this  heavy 
traffic  from  FSC,  but  do  we 
realize  that  the  monies  and 
time  spent  could  be  used  to 
service  the  ghetto  poor  or 
those  who  have  enough  money 
to  get  by  but  not  enough  mon- 
ey (40  dollars  or  so)  for  an 
IUD  and/or  a  physical  exam- 
ination, or  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status,  relatively 
Inexpensive  health  care. 

Our  need  for  health  fa- 
cilities on  campus  Is  appa- 
rent.    LUK,  in  their  annual 
report,  estimates  that  10%  of 
the  information  sought  con- 
cerning sexual  matters  is  due 
to  the  interests  of  FSC  stu- 
dents,    so  there  does  exist 
sexual    exploration   and   en- 
tertainment on  or  around  this 
campus.     Those  In  adminis- 
trative positions  may  try  to 
refute    or    ignore  this  Issue 
now  as  they  have  done  In  the 
past  -  entirely,  completely, 
and  Irrevocably.    Means  and 
methods    do    exist    for    the 
prevention  of  accidents.   Ig- 
noring this  situation  will  not 
make  It  disappear.    We,  the 
students  will  not  receive  the 
kind    and    quality  of  health 
care    necessary    onless   we 
demand  it.   Then  may  we  live 
as  free  and  responsible  (to 
ourselves  and  to  others)  hu- 
man beings. 
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ATTENTION 
VETERANS! 


This  is  to  announce  a 
new  program  initiated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  to 
help  you.  The  program  Is 
called  the  veterans'  Repre- 
sentative on  Campus  pro- 
gram. The  function  of  each 
"Vet.  Rep."  Is  to  facilitate 
reception  of  your  monthly 
checks,  to  answer  specific 
questions  regarding  any  of 
the  other  benefits  that  you 
may  be  entitled  to.  and  fin- 
ally to  keep  you  up  to  date  on 
any  changes  in  v.A.  laws  and 
regulations. 

If  you  have  any  quest- 
Ions  pertaining  to  your 
benefits,  please  see  me,  Ed 
O'Connor  at  Miller  Hall, 
Room  U.  My  office  hours 
are: 

Monday,    Friday,  8:30  a.m. 
-  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,    10:30    a.m.    - 
7  pwn. 


UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


As  the  resignations  of  the  former  Cycle  staff  were 
realized,  so  was  the  need  to  elect  new  staff  members 
to  "save"  the  Cycle.  As  interim  editors  we  will  attempt 
to  provide  the  .kind  of  newspapet  you  will  enjoy.  We  will 
present  new  columns,  polls  on  campus,  and  other  campus- 
oriented  news,  according  to  your  wishes. 

We  would  find  it  helpful  if  you  could  drop  us  a  note 
to  tell  us  the  kinds  of  news  that  you  as  individuals  would 
like  to  see  in  YOUR  school  newspaper. 

A  schedule  will  be  posted  as  to  when  the  Cycle 
office  will  be  open.  It  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
Thompson  Hall,  ne^t  to  the  S.G.A.  office.  Feel  free  to 
drop  In  any  time  we're  there,  whether  it  be  to  drop  an 
article  off  or  just  talk  about  ideas. 

If  s  our  paper,  a  forum  for  our  ideas,  we'll  need 
your  help. 


Lori  Bartelloni 
Steve  Nikltas 


Interim  editors 
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In  the  next  issue  of 
Cycle  we  will  be  featuring 
a  new  column  called  "The 
Do's  and  Don'ts  of  College 
Living,"  by  Kaye. 

This  column  will  con- 
tain Important  matters  such 
as  etiquette,  the  taboo's  of 
linjor,  now  to    discourage 


Improper  advances  on  the 
first  date,  and  other  forms 
of  promiscuous  behavior. 
Any  questions  are  wel- 
comed, and  may  be  left  In  a 
plain  white  envelope  in  the 
Cycle  mailbox,  inquiries 
may  also  be  slipped  under 
the  door.  Kaye  will  try  her 
be«t  to  solve  your  problem  I 


STUDENT 


BUILDING 


About  The  Student  Union 


One  of  the  most  asked 
about  items  on  campus 
seems  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  new  student  union  build- 
ing and  its'  completion. 
Well,  ask  no  more.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Frank  Guindon 
of  the  planning  and  Rede- 
velopment Bureau  at  F.S.C. 
the  building  will  be  occupied 
sometime  late  this  fall.  Due 
to  problems  in  obtaining 
bookshelves  and  furniture, 
the  new  library  will  not  open 
until  early  January. 

Designed     by     perry, 


Dean  and  Stewart  Architects 
of  Boston,  the  building  fea- 
tures a  wall  of  glass  and  a 
wall  of  brick.  If  you're 
wondering  why,  then  wonder 
no  more.  The  architects, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
lot  and  the  pre-construction 
blueprints,  decided  that 
since  the  sun  would  strike 
the  Myrtle  Avenue  side  of 
the  building  for  most  of  the 
day  it  would  be  economically 
advantageous  to  construct 
that  side  of  brick. 

In  keeping  in  line  with 
not  being  fuelish,  the  bricks 
will  both  absorb  and  hold 
in  the   rays  from   the  sun, 


allowing  for  the  building  to 
be  heated  by  man  and  na- 
ture. 

The  building,  when  it 
opens  this  fall,  will  contain 
four  floors  and  a  ground 
floor.  The  ground  floor 
will  house  the  post  office 
and  cafeteria,  as  well  as  a 
bookstore.  Floors  one  th- 
rough four  will  house  dis- 
play rooms  for  Incoming  ex- 
hibits, a  computer  terminal, 
instructional  media  rooms 
which  will  be  used  for  film 
preview  rooms  and  the  stu- 
dent run  radio  station.  In 
addition  to  lounges  in  each 
floor  a  game  room  will  be 
constructed  with  pinball ma- 
chines, ping  pong  tables  and 
billiard  tables  being  the 
highlights.  When  the  library 
opens,  it  will  occupy  parts  of 
each  of  the  four  floors.  It 
will  contain  300,000  bound 
volumes  and  300,000  pieces 
of  microfilm. 

m  total,  the  building 
contains  160,000  square  feet 
of  space.  And,  oh  yes,  the 
building  will  contain  a  rath- 
skeller, allowing  us  to  keep 
our  cultural  life  alive  on 
campus  at  night. 

By  the  way,  for  all 
these  little  goodies  you  can 
expect  a  new  fee  on  next 
semester's  bill.  The  fee, 
the  Student  Union  Fee,  Is 
the  cost  you  the  student  must 
pay  for  using  the  building. 
Its'  exact  amount  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 
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"CEASE  NOT  TILL 
DEATH"  -  CYCLE 

STAFF  RESIGNS 


CONSTITUTION  How  to  make  a  better 

EXAM  screwdriver  -  liquid  and  otherwise 


We  of  the  Cycle  staff 
hereby  announce  our  resig- 
nations wi tii  this  preliminary 
issue  of  the  Cycle.  Our 
reasons  are  straightforward 
and  simple.  We  have  not 
the  perserverance  and  men- 
tal stamina  to  remain  in  our 
positions  while  intimidation 
and  mental  persecution  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  towards 
members  of  this  staff.  Our 
journalistic  pursuits  are 
thwarted  /  we  can  no  longer 
function  adequately  and  pro- 
ductively as  a  team,  a  unit, 
to  serve  F.S.C.  students.  We 
see  but  we  can  not  under- 
stand, therefore  we  are  re- 
linquishing our  positions 
with  the  hope  that  others 
may  better  contend  with  such 
adversities. 

We  feel  that  to  merely 
resign  without  due  explana- 
tion to  those  whom  this 
decision  may  affect  would 
be  a  case  of  not  fully  own- 
ing up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  Cycle  staff  allot- 
ted money  from  its  budget 
to  purchase  a  camera  and 
lens.  This  equipment  was 
signed  out  in  July  by  the 
Cycle  photographer,  Pamela 
Midura.  Three  weeks  later 
it  was  stolen  from  her  car 
via  a  brick  through  a  window. 
SSe  reported  the  theft  to 
police  and  to  the  head  of 
Instructional  Media.  Usually 
there  exists  insurance  cov- 
erage for  situations  such  as 
the  above,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered that  state  institu- 
tions have  no  insurance  cov- 
erage for  any  of  its  property. 
Ms.  Midura  tried  to  arrange 
to  attain  restitution  through 
her  insurance  company-  she 
was  responsible  but  not  the 
owner  of  the  equipment. 
Therefore  she  could  not  re- 
place the  camera  through 
those  channels.  Now  there 
exists  no  camera.  The  ad- 
ministration contends  that 
since  Ms.  Midura  was  re- 
sponsible she  must  pay  for 
this  camera.  The  methods 
(either  come  up  with  the 
money  or  another  camera 
and  lens)  she  must  choose 
are  being  dictated  to  her 
through  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative authority.  They 
have  alluded  to  an  ultimatum 
which  consists  of  arrange- 
ments for  Ms.  Midura  to  take 
out  a  student  loan  to  pay 
for  the  camera.  if  that 
fails  ...  one  hesitates  to 
speculate. 

Tne  Cycle  diligently 
attempted  to  publish  bi- 
monthly issues  of  the  news- 
paper  last  year,   receiving 


little  cooperation  from  the 
politically  powerful  and  in- 
fluential groups  on  campus, 
particularly  S.G.A..  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  four, 
sometimes  five,  people  to 
operate  a  newspaper  and  deal 
with  petty  personality  con- 
flicts and  individual  ego 
trips.  What  exists  Is  not 
a  pooling  together  of  abili- 
ties creating  a  synergistic 
relationship  -  or  "student 
solidarity"  which  is  a  poster 
so  ironically  stuck  to  the 
Cycle  office  door.  We  choose 
not  to  continue  while  such 
a  situation  remains. 

While  discussing  our 
alternatives  we  were  faced 
with  an  ldealoglcal  dilema. 
The  outcome  of  the  camera 
Incident  is  inalterable.  That 
remains  regardless  of  the 
future  of  the  Cycle.  This 
group  of  resignations,  to  us, 
is  a  symbolic  effort  to  re- 
mind all  of  us  that  more 
than  a  few  must  be  aware, 
must  be  concerned,  situa- 
tions do  Improve,  and 
anaihy  breeds  stagnation. 
When  it  came  time  for  us 
to  weigh  priorities  and  sep- 
arate ideals  from  actuality, 
we  ultimately  admitted  to 
ourselves  that  maybe  our 
work  was  like  a  voice  in 
a  vacuum.  We  abdicate  our 
positions,  formally  and  un- 
equivicably.  We  feel  the 
pressures  from  the  admin- 
istration to  be  an  injustice, 
and  the  negative  interactions 
to  be  unnecessary,  but  al- 
though we  desist  here  we 
will  "cease  not  till  death." 

Mary  McCarthy:  Editor 
Pamela  Midura:  Treasurer, 
photographer,  reporter 

Steven  Alto:  Advertising, 
reporter. 


EDITOR'S   NOTE    TO  RES- 
IGNATION 

(1)  The  new  Cycle 
camera  was  not  for  legit- 
imate use  until  the  fall. 

(2)  The  camera  was 
Illegally  signed  for  by  an 
unauthorized  person  during 
the  summer. 

(3)  The  expense  of 
this  $479.00  loss  was  com- 
pounded further  by  the  fact 
that  the  Cycle  budget  was 
already  $800.00  overdrawn. 

(4)  This  incident 
leaves  the  new  Cycle  staff 
and  persons  to  follow,  minus 
the  use  of  this  camera  as 
well  as  uncompensated 
financially  as  yet.) 


Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  one  less  rascal  in  the 
world. 

Carlyl. 


The  Examination  on 
the  United  states  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutions 
will  be  given  twice  this  se- 
mester: 

Western  Auditorium,    Octo- 
ber 17  -  1:10  p.m. 
Western     Auditorium,  Nov- 
ember 21  -  1:10  p.m. 

If  you  plan  to  take  the 
examination  on  the  17th  of 
October  please  sign  up  in 
T-108  between  the  7th  and 
the  11th.  If  you  wish  to  take 
the  examination  November 
21st  please  sign  up  between 
the  11th  and  the  15th. 


TEST  DATES  FOR  NATIONAL 
TEACHER  EXAMINATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 

College  seniors  pre- 
paring to  teach  school  may 
take  the  National  Teacher 
Examinations  on  any  of  the 
four  different  test  dates 
announced  by  Educational 
Testing  service,  anonprofit, 
educational  organization 
which  prepares  and  admin- 
isters this  testing  program. 

New  dates  for  the  test- 
ing of  prospective  teachers 
are:  November  9,  1974,  and 
January  25,  April  5  and  July 
19,  1975.  The  tests  will  be 
given  at  nearly  500  locations 
throughout  the  United  States, 
ETS  said. 

Results  of  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations  are 
used  by  many  large  school 
districts  as  one  of  several 
factors  in  the  selection  of 
new  teachers  and  by  several 
states  for  certificationor  li- 
censing of  teachers.  Some 
colleges  also  require  all 
seniors  preparing  to  teach 
to    take    the   examinations. 

On  each  full  day  of 
testing,  prospective  teach- 
ers may  take  the  Common 
Examinations  which  meas- 
ure their  professional  pre- 
paration and  general  educat- 
ional background  and  an 
Area  Examination  which 
measures  their  mastery  of 
the  subject  they  expect  to 
teach. 

prospective  teachers 
should  contact  the  school 
systems  in  which  they  seek 
employment,  or  their  coll- 
eges, for  specific  advice 
on  which  examinations  to 
take  and  on  which  dates  they 
should  be  taken. 

The  Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation for  candidates  con- 
tains a  list  of  test  centers, 
and  information  about  the 
examinations,  as  well  as  a 
Registration  Form,  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  col- 
lege placement  officers, 
school  personnel  depart- 
ments, or  directly  from 
National  Teacher  Examinat- 
ions, Box  911,  Educational 
Testing  service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 


Reprint  from  providence 
journal,    April   26,   1974  bj 
George  Popkin 


If  the  bartender  is 
young  and  shows  great  skill 
holding  a  bottle  or  making 
conversation,  he  just  might 
be  a  graduate  of  the  David 
Mazza   School  of  Mixology. 

Dave  is  a  psychology 
major  at  Brown  University, 
a  senior,  and  he  earned  a- 
bout  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  year 
mixing  drinks  to  help  put 
himself  through  college. 

But  a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened to  Mazza  on  his  way  to 
the  bar.  He  discovered  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for 
part-time  bartenders.  With 
vacation  ahead  and  students 
looking  for  summer  jobs,  he 
was  importuned  by  his  peers 
to  impart  his  knowledge  so 
that  they,  too,  might  turn  an 
honest  dollar. 

Probably  the  Brown 
employment  office  should 
share  the  credit  here.  It 
had  become  aware  of  a  de- 
mand for  fill-in  bartenders 
for  East  Side  parties  and 
began  supplying  drink  mix- 
ers whose  hearts  belonged 
to  English  Lit  or  Biology 
IL 

Anyway,  the  Interest  in 
mixing  alcoholic  beverages 
as  a  means  of  earning  some 
money  became  so  great  that 
Brown  arranged  for  profes- 


sor  Mazza   to  give  courses 
nights  in  Pembroke  HalL 

No  less  than  180  stu- 
dents sat  at  the  master's 
feet,  then  sampled  his  works. 
"I  mixed  as  manv  as  75 
different  Kinos  oi  arinks," 
Mazza  related  with  under- 
standable pride. 

The  students  attended 
four  sessions,  45  of  them 
at  a  time.  Mazza  proved 
so  great  a  success  mat  all 
the  fraternity  brothers  wan- 
ted to  take  the  course.  They 
suppliea  tneir  own  alcononc 
beverages  for  the  instruc- 
tion, Mazza  reported  with 
satisfaction. 

Mazza  is  a  deliberate 
mixer,  bringing  to  his  work 
a  flair  for  precision  mat 
chemistry  students  admire. 
And  more  to  me  point,  no 
casualties  were  counted  dur- 
ing the  training  period. 

Fame  came  to  Mazza 
and  he  was  asked  to  demon- 
strate his  skill  and  impart 
his  wisdom  at  both  whea- 
ton  College  and  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. Before  long  he  was 
tending  bar  and  teaching  how 
to  tend  bar,  and  getting  paid 
for  both,  of  course. 

"If  s  not  bad,"  Mazza 
confessed.  "One  night  at  the 
Chateau  de  Ville  I  made  $90 
in  tips." 

The  other  night  he  was 
demonstrating  what  he  prea- 
ches in  the  Black  Dog  Tav- 
ern on   South  Water  Street. 

Mazza  already  has  a  job 
nailed  down  with  an  account- 
ing firm  in  Providence,  but 
he  dreams  of  owning  his  own 


restaurant-bar  some  day. 

Being  a  psychology  ma- 
jor is  heluful  when  standing 
behind  the  bar,  the  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  student  said.  "I 
love  talking  to  people,"  he 
remarked.  "That  helps  a 
lot.  Psychology  comes  in  be- 
cause you  have  to  understand 
people." 

The  way  Mazza  puts  it: 
"You  have  to  know  how  to 
mix  out-of-the-way  drinks 
and  properly,  but  how  you 
handle  yourself  may  be  more 
important." 

"You  have  to  be  polite 
and  friendly,"  he  admon- 
ished. "You  have  to  get  to 
know  the  customer." 

His  additional  advice: 
1.  Look  busy.  2.  Make  the 
drinks  look  good.  3.  Don't 
skimp  on  fruit  -  two  cher- 
ries are  better  than  one. 
4.  Always  say  "please," 
"thank  you"  or  "ma'am  and 
sir". 

Mazza  said  that  mixing 
an  acceptable  drink  is  not 
difficult.  m  fact,  he  has 
written  his  own  manual.  A 
suggested  title:  "Color  It 
Brown  and  Drink  It  Down." 

Brown  estimates  that 
as  many  as  70  of  Mazza's 
"graduates"  may  get  jobs 
in  resort  town  bars  and  res- 
taurants as  a  result  of  their 
extracurricular  studies. 

This  is  the  point  at 
which  someone  remarks  that 
it  was  the  most  useful  thing 
that  the  student  learned  at 
Brown.  But  no  one  said 
that.  So  it  won't  be  men- 
tioned. 


NOTICES  -  NOTICES 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORS: 

MODERN  MIXOLOGY  COURSE  TO  BE 

GIVEN  AT  NEWMAN  CENTER 


RAFFLE  WINNERS 

Winners  of  the  Delta 
Phi  Pi  raffle  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  prize  of  $100. 
went  to  Kathy  Burke  of  High 
Rise.  Second  prize  of  $25. 
went  to  Alfred  Grazlano  of 
East  Boston,  Mass.  Third 
prize  of  a  refund  of  money 
spent  of  raffle  toGayleMar- 
abeUo    of    Concord,    Mass. 

We  of  the  Esoteric  So- 
ciety would  like  to  thank 
all  those  people  who  con- 
tributed to  the  raffle  and 
helped  in  any  way.  Thank 
you. 

Respectfully, 

Michael  J.  LeBlanc,  Secre- 
tary 
Esoteric  Society 


Does  your  car  need 
repairing?  Call 534-4854  af- 
ter 5:30  p.m.  for  appoint- 
ment. 

Expert  work  done  on 
all  foreign  make  cars  except 
Japanese.  This  includes 
Volkswagen,  Saab,  Volvo, 
porche,  BMW,  etc. 
All  work  done  by  Regular 
People,  not  in  it  to  rip  you 
off. 


Persons  interested  in 
putting  FREE  personal  ads 
In  the  Cycle  are  welcomed 
to  do  so.  please  enclose 
them  in  a  sealed  envelope 
and  deposit  In  the  Cycle 
mailbox  or  under  the  door  of 
the  Cycle  office. 


part  time  help  wanted 
-  4:30  -  8:30  p.m.  Car  nec- 
essary, call  Salad  Master, 
534-4870,  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Siields. 

The  Homophlle  Union 
of  Montachusett  invites  any 
members  of  the  College 
Community  interested  in 
any  aspects  of  the  Gay- 
Bisexual  Movement  to  write 
to  H.U.M.,  P.O.  Box  F-5, 
Leominster,  Mass. 

We  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women  and  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  for 
members.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  gay  to  join,  if  you  are  cur- 
ious please  write  us.  We  al- 
ready have  members  among 
the  student  body.  Don't  be 
alone  this  semester  I 


Course  content: 
I.   Lectures 

A.  Preparing  a  commer- 
cial bar  and  for  private  par- 
ties 

B.  A  history  and  des- 
cription of  various  liquors 
and  beers. 

C.  Wines:  How  to  taste 
and  to  serve. 

D.  The  mixing  of  drinks. 

E.  Customer  service  tips 
and  professional  bartend- 
ing secrets. 

n.    Additional  Events 

A.  Wine  tasting  party  with 
cheese. 


B.  sampling  of  the  in- 
structor's drinks. 

C.  oral  exam  where  stu- 
dents' are  asked  to  mix  some 
drinks. 

D.  Open  bar  after  com- 
pletion of  course. 

The  ability  to  mix 
drinks  is  not  only  a  useful 
skill  but  an  art  as  well.  A 
sound  knowledge  of  wines  and 
liquors  will  impress  your 
friends  and  come  in  handy 
when  giving  a  party  or  din- 
ing out.  Right  now  there 
are  numerous  bartending 
jobs  available  in  the  New 
England  area.  These  jobs 
could  provide  you  with  an 
income  of  up  to  7  -  10  dol- 
lars an  hour. 


The  fee  for  the  course 
is   only  $15.00;  all  students 
completing  the     course  will 
receive  a  20  page  mixology 
manual  and  a  certificate  of 
completion,    both    of    which 
could  be  very  valuable  when 
applying  for  a  job.    The  In- 
structors  will   be  the  same 
ones  who  taught  the  popular 
Brown  University  Course  and 
similar      courses     at  many 
other  colleges. 
Learn  the  tricks  from  pro- 
fessional bartenders 
DATE:      Oct.  16th  ana  oct. 
17th.       TIME:     6:30  -  9:30. 
For  further  Information  con- 
tact:    The  Student  Govt.  As- 
sociation. 
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WHAT  IS 

MASS 

P.I.R.G.? 


NEWMAN  CENTER 


The  Massachusetts 
Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (Mass  PIRG)  is  a 
non-profit  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental research  coop- 
eration, inspired  by  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader 
and  devoted  to  issues  of 
cublic  concern.  PlRGswere 
formed  to  generate  re- 
search, legislation  and  legal 
action  in  areas  such  as  the 
environment,  public  health 
and  safety,  civil  rights  and 
consumer  protection.  Mass 
PIRG  is  one  of  23  student 
directed  piRGs  now  opera- 
ting   in    the   United  states. 

Mass  PIRG  is  a  unique 
consumer's  group.  It  relies 
on  students  for  its  support 
both  in  financing  and  in  con- 
ducting investigative  re- 
search. Mass  PIRG  is  fund- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions 
of  $4  per  year  by  students 
of  Massachusetts  colleges 
and  universities.  Contribu- 
tions finance  a  full-time  staff 
of  lawyers,  environmental- 
ists, journalists,  health 
specialists  and  social  sci- 
ence researchers  who  work 
in  close  cooperation  with 
students  from  participating 
schools.  Through  their  ac- 
tive participation  in  Mass 
PIRG  projects  and  policy- 
making decisions,  students 
gain  practical  experience  in 
public  interest  research  and 
often  receive  academic 
credit  for  their  work. 

What  does   Mass  PIRG  do? 

♦Research  on  nuclear 
power  plant  safety,  and  fil- 
ing of  a  bill  to  require  leg- 
islative approval  for  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants 
In  Massachusetts. 

♦Leafletting  of  Logan 
Airport  to  expose  existance 
of  hazardous  radioactive 
cargo  carried  on  passenger 
planes. 

♦Legal  action  block- 
ing a  $550  million  inter- 
state-standard highway  In 
western  New  England  and 
research  on  rational  trans- 
portation plans  for  the  re- 
gion. 

♦Compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  Doctors'  Di- 
rectory in  a  few  Massachu- 
setts communities  to  help 
consumers  make  a  more  in- 
formed choice  when  select- 
ing a  doctor. 

♦Publication  of  a  bro- 
chure and  formation  of  a 
counseling  service  in  the 
use  of  the  Small  Claims 
Court. 

♦Research  on  access  to 
public  records  and  sponsor- 
ship of  successful  state  leg- 
islation making  government 
records  open  to  the  public. 

♦Survey  of  bank  inter- 
est rates,  leading  to  action 
from  the  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Banking  commis- 
sion stopping  deceptive  loan 
practices. 

♦Legal  action  designed 
to  challenge  the  constitution- 
ality of  state  public  utility 
rate- setting  procedures  on 
the  grounds  that  consumers 
are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented at  rate  hearings,  and 
sponsorship  of  bills  seeking 
consumer  oriented  reforms 
in  the  public  utility  system. 

♦Survey  of  low  Income 
area  furniture  stores  to  doc- 
ument deceptive  sales  prac- 
tices. 


♦Surveys  of  prescrip- 
tion drug  prices  and  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  to  re- 
quire posting  of  prices  in 
all  Massachusetts  pharmi- 
cles. 

♦Filing  of  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  fitting  of  hear- 
ing aids  that  both  responds 
to  the  concerns  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  hearing  health 
care  professionals  and  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of 
hearing  impaired  con- 
sumers. 

♦Intervention  in  Fed- 
eral power  Commission 
hearings  regarding  licenses 
of  five  hydroelectric  dams 
on  the  Connecticut  River, 
spurring  restoration  of  mi- 
grating fish  to  the  river 
and  decreasing  erosion  and 
other  detrimental  effects  of 
power  plant  operation. 

♦product-safety  sur- 
veys of  hazardous  toys  and 
flammable  fabrics,  result- 
ing in  adoption  of  stronger 
federal  toy  safety  regula- 
tions. 

♦Monitoring  of  federal 
air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

♦Action  resulting  In 
establishment  of  a  federal 
district  court  in  western 
Massachusetts. 

♦Research  to  disclose 
discrimination  against  wom- 
en in  housing,  credit  and 
employment. 

♦Survey  of  unit  pric- 
ing practices  in  food  stores 
and  support  of  reforms  in 
Massachusetts'  unit  price 
law,  leading  to  significant 
legal  action  against  unit 
price  violations. 

♦Research  on  noise  po- 
llution at  Boston's  Logan 
international  Airport. 

♦Study  of  food  price 
Increases,  exposing  dis- 
crimination against  elderly 
and  low-income  consumers. 

Students  from  seven- 
teen Massachusetts  colleges 
and  universities  currently 
participate  in  pirg  projects. 
They  are:  Boston  College, 
Boston  State  College,  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School, 
Brandeis  University,  Clark 
University,  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
New  England  School  of  Law, 
Salem  state  College,  Sim- 
mons College,  University  of 
Massachusetts  -  Amherst, 
University  of  Massachusetts 
-  Boston,  Western  New  Eng- 
land Law  School,  Westfleld 
State  College,  Williams  Col- 
lege. 


The  city  within  a  city, 
Fitchburg  state  College,  has 
come  to  life  again  this  week. 
The  college's  opening  has  al- 
so marked  the  opening  of  the 
Newman  Center  at  281  High- 
land Avenue. 

Newman  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic in  origin  but  is  pre- 
sent on  the  campus  to  serve 
the  entire  community  of  fac- 
ulty and  students.  To  em- 
phasize this,  the  practice 
of  issuing  membership 
cards  for  the  Newman  As- 
sociation has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Newman  Center 
has  functioned  effectively  for 
many  years  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rev.  James 
Lehane.  Recently  Fr.  Le- 
hane  was  appointed  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  St.  Bernard's 
parish  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Houston  as 
Newman  Moderator  and  Col- 
lege Chaplain.    Fr.  Houston 

had  assisted    Fr.  Lehane  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Fr.  Houston  completed 
his  theological  studies  at 
Christ  the  King  Seminary, 
St.  Bonaventure  University 
and  was  ordained  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Worcester  in  1968. 


He  is  a  graduate  of  the  New- 
man Chaplain  School  of  De- 
troit, Michigan  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
and  Is  presently  a  candidate 
for  a  M.A.  in  Psychology  and 
Counseling  at  Assumption 
College,  Worcester.  Before 
assuming  the  chaplain's  po- 
sition, Fr.  Houston  served 
as  an  associate  pastor  at 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Wor- 
cester, St.  John's  in  Clin- 
ton and  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Whalom. 

At  the  Center  a  pro- 
gram of  intercollegiate  re- 
treats, speakers,  films,  pr- 
ayer experiences  and  social 
and  cultural  activities  has : 
been  proposed. 

One  Newman  innova- 
tion this  year  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  woman,  sr.  Kath- 
erine  M.  McKenna,  p.b. 
V.M.,  at  the  Center.  Sis- 
ter Katherine  has  a  B.A. 
from  Reglna  Coeli  College 
and  a  M.A.  in  Psychology 
and  Counseling  from  Assum- 
ption College  in  1973.  She 
has  also  done  graduate  work 
at  Rhode  island  College, 
Boston  University  and  Fit- 
chburg State  College.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  center, 
Sr.  Katherine  taught  at  Holy 
Family,  Fitchburg  and  St. 
John's  Clinton.  She  was  also 
a  member  ofthe  Religion  and 


Guidance  departments  at  St. 
Bernard's  Central  Catholic 
High  school,  Fitchburg. 

The  Newman  Center 
receives  Its  funding  from 
the  diocese  of  Worcester 
through  the  Bishop's  Fund, 
as  well  as  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  area  residents. 
The  diocese  has  determined 
that  the  presence  of  Newman 
on  the  college  campus  Is  a 
top  priority  because  of  the 
need  of  witnessing  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  young  adult  and 
academic  community. 

Many  Fitchburg  resi- 
dents support  the  Center  in 
varied  ways.  Mr.  Rene 
Thomas,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ma- 
ney  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Fl- 
ynn  are  faculty  sponsors. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  ser- 
ves as  coordinator  of  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Newman  Center 
will  be  open  from  Monday 
to  Thursday  from  10:00  a.m. 
to  10:00  p.m.  and  on  Fri- 
day from  10:00  a.m.  until 
3:00  p.m.  Mass  will  be 
celebrated  on  Tuesday,  Th- 
ursday and  Saturday  at  4:30 
p.m.  and  on  Sunday  at  11:00 
a.m. 

In  its  first  day  of  cur- 
rent operation  the  center 
hosted  the  first  meeting  of 
the  College  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation. 


ENGLISH  MAJORS 


Staff 

Ronald  e.  Bogard- 
Executive  Director. 
AMHERST  OFFICE:  Jon- 
athon  z.  Souweine,  Staff 
Attorney;  Pamela  Benepe, 
Project  Coordinator;  peter 
Bogle,  Environmental  Attor- 
ney; Suzanne  Murphy,  Office 
Manager. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  Susan 
Mcintosh,  Health  Research 
Director;  David  Burwill, 
Consumer  Attorney;  Sandy 
Smith,  Office  Manager; 
Paula  Alberghini,  student 
Action  Coordinator;  Bob 
Gaines,  project  Coordina- 
tor; jane  Van  Zandt  Ding- 
man,  Science  Consultant. 

223  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Am- 
herst, Ma.  01002  (413)  256- 
6434. 

120  Boylston  St.,  Rm.  320, 
Boston,  Ma.  01216  (617) 
423-1796. 


The  agenda  was  a 
crowded  one  as  the  English 
majors'  meeting  got  under- 
way on  Thursday,  September 
19,  1974.  Dr.  Terry  Gra- 
bar,  English  department  ch- 
airman, and  Erwin  pally,  as- 
sistant professor,  conducted 
the  50  -  minute  meeting. 
Pally  introduced  the 
new  External  Semester  pro- 
gram which  will  be  starting 
next  semester.  This  pro- 
gram will  give  junior  and 
senior  English  majors  the 
opportunity  to  work  full  time 
for  academic  credit  in  the 
fields  of  journalism,  tele- 
vision and  social  services. 
An  English  professor  will 
make  three  on-the-job  vis- 
its to  the  student  for  eval- 
uation purposes.  Credit  will 
consist  of  the  work  exper- 
ience (12  credits)  and  a  sem- 
inar (three  credits). 

This  program  is  de- 
signed for  B.A.  majors  who 
need  the  work  experience, 
rather  than  the  student  te- 
aching experience  required 
of  B.S.  candidates. 

"You  do  something  that 
teaches  you  a  wide  variety  of 
skills.  .  .pertinent  skills," 
says  Pally. 

Dr.  Grabar  added  that 
participation  in  this  program 
would  definitely  "put  a  fea- 
ther in  your  cap." 

The  second  issue  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  the  pend- 
ing grammar  exams.  The 
results  of  last  year's  Na- 
tional Teacher  Exams  show- 
ed that  Fitchburg's  English 
graduates  are  lacking  in  pro- 
per grammar  skills.  Start- 
ing this  year,  proficiency  in 
grammar  skills  will  be  a 
pre-requlsite  for  gradua- 
tion. This  requirement  may 
be  fulfilled  by  taking  a  course 
entitled,  "The  structure  and 
Nature  of  Language"  or  a 
grammar  exam  adminis- 
tered by  the  English  De- 
partment. 

Starting  in  September, 
1975,  the  teaching  methods 
course  for  English  majors 
will  be  offered  during  the 
fall  semester  only  due  to  the 
shrinking  enrollment  of  En- 
glish majors. 


The  last  topic  discus- 
sed included  the  new  teach- 
ers' contract  and  the  voting 
of  members  to  the  Advisory 
and  Evaluation  Committees 
of  the  board.  This  year 
the  contract  will  provide 
five  English  majors  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.   Also,  two  of  the  five 


will   evaluate   the  cnairman 
of  the  department. 

Two  students  will  be 
appointed  to  the  evaluation 
committee,  which  will  each 
semester  review  the  files 
on  specific  teachers,  then 
dscide  upon  issues  such  as 
tenure,  recommendation, 
sic. 


FSC  beat 


A  student  produced  ra- 
dio program  called  "The 
Fitchburg  state  College 
Beat"  is  a  vehicle  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  actual  exper- 
ience in  the  production  of 
radio  programming. 

For  the  past  year,  Dr. 
Michael  Siegel  has  used  this 
off-campus,  practical  ex- 
perience as  part  of  his 
course  called  "Broadcast- 
ing: Theory  and  practice." 
Now  in  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  program,  the 
facilities  of  Channel  3,  the 
local  origination  station  of 
Montachusett  Cable  Televi- 
sion, also  have  been  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the 
students  this  fall. 

Personnel  from  both 
media  are  cooperating  In 
working  with  the  students. 
The  sophisticated  TV  fac- 
ilities at  the  McKay  Camp- 
us School  are  also  avail- 
able. 

The  weekly  half  hour 
radio  program  is  broadcast 
each  Sunday  morning  from 
9:30  to  10  a.m.  on  radio 
station  WEIM,  Fitchburg. 
When  the  new  communica- 
tions facility  at  Fitchburg 
State  is  finished,  studios 
there  will  be  used. 

Dr.  Siegel  has  been 
involved  In  the  local  media 
in  the  Fitchburg- Leomin- 
ster area.  Hedidnewscast- 
ing,  writing  of  news,  and 
telephone  interviews  with 
people  in  the  news  for  re- 
broadcast  on  the  air  on  sta- 
tion WEIM. 


As  facultv  advisor  to 
the  program,  Dr.  Siegel  Is 
responsible  for  coordinating 
the  relationship  between  the 
college  and  the  station,  as 
well  as  working  with  the  ra- 
dio station  staff  in  training 
the  students  in  the  operat- 
ion of  audio  equipment, 
production  techniques,  and 
concept  development  for 
programs. 

Dr.  Siegel's  media  ex- 
perience is  still  ongoing.  He 
hosts  "The  Mike  Siegel 
Show,"  a  half-hour  issue- 
oriented  program.  Among 
his  guests  have  been  sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Brooke, 
Attorney-General  Quinn, 
Governor  Sargent,  Mike 
Dukakis,  and  many  other 
political  and  public  lead- 
ers in  the  state. 

He  did  an  extensive 
interview  in  Philadelphia 
with  Father  Eugene  Gallag- 
her on  the  subject  of  ex- 
orcism. Father  Gallagher 
is  the  priest  who  taught 
William  peter  Blatty  at 
Georgetown  in  1949;  Blatty 
wrote  the  book,  "The  Exor- 
cist" which  was  subse- 
quently made  into  a  movie. 
Dr.  Siegel  hosted  an 
annual  24  hour  telethon  to 
benefit  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  another  to  benefit  the 
Red  cross. 

Dr.  Siegel  said,  "I  be- 
lieve that  these  activities 
are  of  particular  value  to 
the  notion  of  community  in- 
volvement and  community 
service  on  the  part  of  faculty 
members  at  state  colleges." 


CLASS 
NOTES 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

MEETING  OF 

SEPTEMBER  5 


We  set  up  committees 
tor  the  events  that  are  plan- 
ned for  this  school  year. 
The  committees  will  meet 
every  other  week  or  when- 
ever needed. 

We  do  need  more  of 
our  class  to  help.  All  meet- 
ings will  be  open  for  you  to 
attend.  The  committees  that 
we  have  are  as  follows:  Con- 
cert, Olympic  Foolery, 
Mural,  Ski  Weekend,  Fall 
Weekend,  Junior  week, 
Class  Outing,  and  Junior 
Dinner. 

If  you  are  interested 
in  helping  please  attend  the 
next  meeting  or  see  one  of 
the  class  Officers.  The  date 
of  our  next  class  meeting 
will  be  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  Thompson  Hall 
in  the  junior  Section. 
President  -  Susan  Russell, 
High  Rise  S604. 
V.  President  -  Ron  Colbert, 
Herlihy  125. 

Secretary  -  Cheryl  Ashley. 
Treasurer  -  Helen  Dargle. 
Advisor  -  Miss  Haskins, 
Math  Dept. 


ATTENTION  JUNIORS 

Circle  the  answers. 
You  may  choose  more  than 
one. 

1)      When   is  the  best  time 
for  class  meetings? 

A)  All  College  Period 

B)  After  3:00  p.m.  on 
Wednesday 

C)  Evenings 

D)  Other 

2)  What  Activities  would 
you  like  to  see  our  class  do? 

A)  Winter  weekend  at 
a  resort  -  skiing, 
skating,  tobogan- 
ning,  etc. 

B)  Class  outing 

C)  junior  Dinner 

D)  Other  

E)  Just  the  traditional 

ones:  Junior 

Week,        Olympic 
Foolery  etc. 

3)  Do  you  think  class  meet- 
ings are  worth  while? 

A)  Yes 

B)  No 

C)  Sometimes 

4)  Would  you  be  willing 
to  help  organize  these  ac- 
tivities that  we  would  like 
to  have? 

A)  Yes 

B)  No 

5)  Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  money-making 
projects  that  our  class  can 
do? 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 

Please  return  this  to 
the  S.G.A.  office,  the  Boxes 
in  the  post  Office,  High  Rise, 
Herlihy,  Authority,  or  to  one 
of  us.  Thank  you.  The  date 
of  our  next  class  meeting 
will  be  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  Thompson  Hall 
In  the  junior  section. 
President  -  Susan  Russell 
V.  President  -  Ron  Colbert 
Secretary  -  Cheryl  Ashley 
Treasurer  -  Helen  Dargie 
Advisor    -    Miss      Haskins 
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Raymond  G.  Hoops 


&antabia 

cflefne*n6e/iecl .  .  . 


As  I  sit  at  this  typewri- 
ter, I  am  feeling  the  awe- 
some task  of  trying  to  put 
into  the  words  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  who  was,  tome, 
like  Christmas  in  July.  His 
name  was  Ray  Hoops  and  he 
passed  away  unnoticed  last 
summer  in  Ohio. 

Hoops  was  that  type 
of  guy  that  when  you  talk  a- 
bout  him  you  usually  wind  up 
saying  "you  just  had  to  ex- 
perience him  to  really,  un- 
derstand." You  know,  some 
men  try  for  greatness  by  what 
they  do,  while  others  are 
great  by  what  thev  are.  such 
a  man  was   Ray  Hoops. 

For  fifteen  odd  years, 
he  was  the  Graphic  Arts  tea- 
cher in  the  Industrial  Arts 
Dept.  For  most  I.A.  ma- 
jors, he  was  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  Listen,  Alice  in 
Wonderland  had  nothing  on 
this  guy.     When  you  walked 


into   his   snop,  you  became 
engulfed  in  the  world  of  Gra- 
phic Arts,  or  the  World    of 
Ray  Hoops.     He  had  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books 
everywhere.   The  walls  were 
covered  with  posters,  while 
the     ceiling    was  decorated 
with  mobiles  or  anything  else 
that  couldn't  be  placed  any- 
where else,     if  you  went  to 
♦he  office  chances  were  there 
would  be      Hoops,     pipe  in 
mouth,  ink  on  his  fingers,  and 
his  mind  on  a  hundred  things 
all  at  once.   The  decorations 
of  his  shop  reflected  the  man, 
he  was  into  everything  that 
was  ever  printed,  spoken  or 
thought. 

He  was  an  educator  and 
individual.  He  was  "real". 
For  survival  with  Ray 
Hoops,  the  only  rule  to  re- 
member he  himself  said  best 
"m  this  shop,  it's  God,  Gu- 
tenberg  and  Hoops,  and  not 


necessarily  in  that  order." 
Ana  that's  exactly  the  way 
It  was. 

One  day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  I  stepped 
into  the  shop  to  see  it.  And 
I  looked  at  the  magazines, 
books,  posters  and  presses 
and  though  everything  was 
just  as  he  left  it,  the  place 
was  not  the  same.  Oh  it 
looked  very  educational  and 
interesting  but  when  Hoops 
left,  he  took  with  him  the 
fun  and  excitement,  the 
heartaches  and  headaches, 
the  lovable  confusion,  sor- 
rows and  feelings  of  tri- 
umph found  in  education,  that 
only  he  could  produce  in  his 
unique  way. 

And  so  here's  to  you, 
Mr.  Hoops,  and  thanks, 
thanks  for  everything,  be- 
cause you  never  gave  us  the 
chance    to    say  it  before... 

Fran  Trevisani 


The  Bloodmobile 


The  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Red  cross  Blood 
program  will  be  accepting 
blood  donors  from  11  sum. 
to  5  p.m.  October  22  and 
23  at  the  High  Rise  Dor- 
mitory (second  floor),  it 
is  being  held  two  days  in- 
stead of  one  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  great  response 
turned  in  by  the  college 
last  February,  if  you  have 
given  blood  before,  reassure 
a  friend  who  hasn't  that  there 
is  NOTHING  to  it.  When  you 
do  give  blood,  not  only  are 
you  saving  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers, but  your  donation  will 
cover  all  the  blood  needs 
your  family  may  have  for 
one  year,  it's  a  good  insur- 
ance for  your  family  and  a 
good   deed   for   a  neighbor. 

Before  donating  make 
sure  you  have  a  good  meal 
within  four  hours  of  donat- 
ion (avoid  fats).  Donors 
may  be  17  years  of  age  with 
written  parents'  consent,  or 
18  and  over  without  consent. 
You  will  find  giving  blood 
an  enjoyable  and  education- 
al experience.  Seeyoutherei 

Jim  Corrao 


is  coming!! 


experience   career 


in 
IGE 


LUK  OFFERS  GROUPS 


The  LUK  Crisis  Cen- 
ter, 40  Academy  Street,  Fi- 
tchburg,   has  felt  a  need  to 
expand  their  program,   of- 
fering to   individuals   addi- 
tional  mechanisms  to  deal 
with  conflicts  or  to  heighten 
the  intensity  of  experience. 
What    has    evolved  in 
extension  to  the  24-hour  hot- 
line   is    a  Counseling  pro- 
gram,   integrating   one-to- 
one    and    group    counseling 
experiences,      some  of  the 
approaches  used  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  person- 
al  growth   does  not  always 
have  to  be  a  painful  exper- 
ience, but  can  be  a  natural 
process  of  joyful  unfolding, 
warmth,  fun  and  excitement. 
MAX  Groups  (Males  A- 
gainst  Castration)  are  being 
offered    to   males   16   -   25 
with      concerns  about  their 
roles,  communication  skills, 
and   alternatives  for  situa- 
tional   behavior.      The  ob- 
jective  of  the  group  Is   to 
develop  feeling  level  aware- 
ness of  behaviors  particul- 
arly but  not  exclusively  as- 
sociated with  male  role,  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
examine,    choose,   and  test 
alternatives  to   some  com- 
mon definitions  of  male  role. 
Stipulating      a  six    session 
committment,   group  leader 
Bill    Stanwood   will  be  run- 
ning   a   MAX   Group   start- 
ing October  15th. 

ME  Groups,  open  to 
adolescents  and  adults 
(co-ed  and  same  sex  groups), 
are  being  led  by  Erika 
Boardman-Kraft  The  group 
provides  a  short  term  op- 
portunity for  people  to  ini- 
tiate the  process  of  finding 
out  who  they  are,  with  the 
focus  on  discovering  behav- 


ior patterns,  becoming 
aware  of  feelings,  learning 
to  share  these  discoveries, 
and  deciding  what  really  re- 
flects YOU.  A  variety  of 
verbal  and  non-verbal  grow- 
th techniques  are  utilized, 
including  journals,  guided 
fantasies,  and  diadic  enco- 
unters. A  four  session  com- 
mittment is  involved  with  the 
option  of  extending  the  group 
duration. 

Open  Groups  are  in 
process  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  2-4  p.m. 
for  any  person  who  needs  a 
minimum  threat  opportunity 
to  start  to  deal  with  per- 
sonal concerns.  On  the  spot 
Information  about  the  alter- 
natives that  LUK  offers  for 
personal  growth  is  provided, 
with  an  opportunity  to  test 
group  experience  as  a  per- 
sonal growth  possibility. 
The  open  house  concept  can 
also  provide  a  demonstration 
of  LUK  facilities,  a  conver- 
sation with  staff  about  what 
happens  here,  or  even  an 
opportunity  to  try  a  role- 
play  -  feedback  exercise  with 
staff  guidance. 

The  One-to-one  Coun- 
seling Is  open  to  anyone  who 
chooses  to  come  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  see  if  LUK 
can  meet  their  present  need. 
The  counseling  team  assists 
in  developing  a  clarified  per- 
ception of  personal  situation 
shares  in  building  a  trust 
relationship,  and  responds 
on  a  personal  and  confiden- 
tial basis. 

Feel  free  to  contact 
either  Bill  or  Erika  for  ad- 
ditional information  at  345- 
7355.  or  stop  bv  anv  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  between 
2  and  4. 

Submitted  by: 
Cathy  j.  cross 


INTRODUCING 

THE  NEW 

FOLKS 


We  of  the  Cycle  staff 
vvould  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  new 
members  of  our  faculty  to 
the  student  body,  m  future 
issues  of  the  Cycle  we  are 
planning  to  Interview  new 
faculty  members  In  order 
to   acquaint  you   with  them. 

However,  due  to  the 
lack  of  information  provi- 
ded by  the  Dean's  office, 
we  are  missing  a  few  of 
the  names.  We  hope  to  fur- 
ther up-date  this  list  in  fu- 
ture issues. 

Included  in  the  list  of 
new  faculty  members  are: 
Janet  M.  Blackwell,  instruc- 
tor in  Spec.  Ed.;  Dr.  Judith 
K.  Budz,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; Theresa  Carsten,  pho- 
tographer in  Inst.  Media;  Dr. 
Ethel  p.  Degenfelder,  Asst. 
Prof,  in  English;  Nancy  Dzi- 
ezek,  instructor  in  Nursing: 
Dr.  Lee  DeNike,  Director  in 
Inst.  Development;  Dr.  Roger 
P.  Farrar,  part-time  in 
Phys.  Ed.;  Michael  Floren- 
tine, Lecturer  in  Spec.  Ed.; 
Sheila  Fredette,  Instructor  in 
Nursing;  Carol  s.  Gevirts, 
instructor  in  Nursing;  Mary 


A.    Hanley,    Asst.    prof.   In 
Psychology;    Oscar  Harrell, 
Asst.   Director  of  Admiss- 
ions;   Richard    T.   Houston, 
Instructor    of  Early  Child- 
hood, Sandra  M.  Jacobs,  In- 
structor in  Spec.  Ed.;  Kath- 
leen Jordan,  Resident  Asst.; 
Bonnie   R.   Kates,   Teaching 
Intern  In  English;  Elizabeth 
J.  Kavanagh,  Resident  Asst. 
Howard   K.   KIngsley,    Asst 
Prof,  in  Education;  Barbara 
A.   May,  Instructor  in  Nur- 
sing;   Dr.   William   D.   Mc- 
cafferty,  Instructor  in  Phys. 
Ed.;  Mary  J.  McCarthy,  Asst. 
Prof,  in  Inst.  Media;  Judith 
A.  Mizhir,  Instructor  in  Nur- 
sing;  Janice  A.  Nyman,  in- 
structor  in  English;  Carole 
A.     O'Brien,     Instructor  in 
Nursing;  Joseph  p.  Osborne, 
Staff    Asst.    in    Lab.    mst.; 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Pierle,  Asst. 
Prof,  in  English;  Dr.  Fran- 
cis J.  pllecki,  Dean  of  Tea- 
cher   Ed.;    Barbara   Raschi, 
instructor  in  Nursing;  Rob- 
ert   setka.      Instructor      In 
Math;    Diane    Lee    Suskind, 
Instructor    in   Early  child- 
hood; Duane  w.  Thomforde, 
Instructor    in   mst.   Design. 


As  a  candidate  for  a 
Teacher's  Certificate  where 
does  the  Fitchburg  state  Col- 
lege student  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  career  opportunities? 
With  a  surplus  of  5,000  tea- 
chers per  year  being  gradu- 
ated from  Massachusetts' 
college  systems  the  situa- 
tion is,  indeed,  bleak.  But 
not  hopeless. 

Dr.  Francis  Pllecki 
(Dean  of  Teacher  Education) 
feels  that  a  background  in 
Individually  Guided  Educa- 
tion (IGE),  or  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  program 
will  enhance  a  student's  op- 
portunity for  a  career  in  ed- 
ucation. More  and  more 
areas  of  the  country  are  de- 
veloping IGE  programs  and 
persons  qualified  to  instruct 
at  this  level  would  get  first 
shot  at  teaching  assignments. 
IGE  allows  a  student 
to  complete  a  prescribed 
course  at  his  own  pace.  The 
concept  stresses  individual- 
ity, Independence,  and  co- 
operation. 

IGE  is  set  up  to  pro- 
mote a  variance  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  common  to  ob- 
serve an  IGE  setting  and 
see  some  students  using 
textbooks,  others  using  au- 
diovisual materials  and  oth- 
ers working  on  demonstra- 
tions. IGE  also  allows  a 
student  to  work  in  large 
groups,  or  by  himself,  what- 
ever he  feels  fits  his  par- 
ticular needs  at  any  given 
moment. 

The  program  is  by  no 
means  structureless,  and 
this  is  where  the  student- 
teacher  relationship  be- 
comes most  important.  IGE 
attempts  to  involve  instruc- 
tors with  students  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  as  opposed  to 
the  traditional  one-to-35. 
Each  student  is  allowed  to 
choose  an  advisor  he  feels 
is  best  suited  to  guide  him 
through  a  specific  learning 
task. 

Dr.  pllecki  feels  that 
the  key  word  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  IGE  is  "com- 
munication." He  indicates 
that  IGE  breaks  down  the 
barriers  between  teacher  and 
student  and  allows  both  the 
freedom  of  expression,  In- 
volvement, and  learning. 

However,  IGE  is  not 
without  its  detractors.  The 
most  flak  experienced  by  the 
directors  of  the  program 
seems  to  come  from  parents. 
Some  parents  are  at  odds  with 
the  open  classroom  set-up, 
others  with  the  multi-age 
groupings,  and  still  others 
with  the   schedule. 

But  Prof.  Robert  Tap- 
ply  (Clinical  English  pro- 
fessor) feels  that  parents' 
objections  can  be  overcome 
with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  program,  prof.  Tap- 
ply  also  says  that  teachers 
who  are  insecure  and  fear 
an  open  direct  Involvement 
with  students  also  resist  the 
IGE  program. 

However,  the  trend  in 
elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  swinging  to- 
wards IGE.  In  Massachusetts 
there  are  58  communities  ex- 
perimenting with  the  pro- 
gram. A  person  with  an  ex- 
pertise in  IGE  stands  to  bet- 
ter fiis_chances  in  teacher- 
orientated  careers. 
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L.I.V.E.  UNDERTAKES 

EXTENSIVE  STUDY  OF 

SEWAGE  FACILITY 

IN  FITCHDURG 


Bent  Lorentzen 


The  city  of  Fitchburg 
Is  currently  constructing  two 
new  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities along  the  Nashua  River. 
Because  of  the  novelty  and 
because  of  the  system  that 
the  organic  section  of  the 
treatment  facility  will  util- 
ize, there  is  a  concern  that 
in  the  process  of  cleaning 
waste  material,  potentially 
pathogenic  bacteria  could  be 
released  into  the  air  by  aer- 
ation. The  Nashua  River 
program  (N.R.P.)  in  con- 
junction with  the  Leomin- 
ster city  Council  has  asked 
the  L.I.V.E.  organization 
(League  for  the  investment 
in   a  more  Viable  Environ- 

»—»»»»••»— WW 


THE     ASH  BY   FIELD   STA- 
TION 

The  Ashby  Field  Sta- 
tion has  recently  been  im- 
proved due  to  the  acquiring 
of  S.G.A.  funds  and  the  work 
of  the  L.I.V.E.  BiologyClub. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  Celeste  Richard  for  her 
expertise  in  ps*-wng  and  in- 
terior decorating;  Bent  Lor- 
entzen forwoodsmanshipand 
trailblazing,  and  finally  to 
Jeff  Clark  for  his  talents 
as  a  lumberjack. 

The    Field    Station  is 
surrounded    by   a  complete 
woodland       setting,   with   a 
small      gorge,      pond,   and 
stream.      The  field  station 
is  equiped  with  a  fireplace, 
heater,   chairs,  work  table, 
and  lighting  facilities.    The 
field   station  has  been  used 
in  the  past  for  English  and 
History  classes  as  well  as 
Biology  and  will  surely  be- 
come a  more  popular  place 
to  use  or  visit  in  the  future. 
The    L.I.V.E.   Biology 
Club  invites   all  interested 
in  a  refreshing  and  relax- 
ing environment  to  visit  the 
place   and  see  what  it  has 
to  offer.      The  club  meets 
at  the  field  station  on  week- 
ends.     If  interested  come 
to  the  club  meetings  during 
All- college       period       any 
Thursday  in  S-204. 


ment)  to  undertake  a  cum- 
ulative study  of  more  than 
one  year  to  determine  if, 
and  how  serious  the  possi- 
ble contamination  could  be. 

This      academic   year 
two      Biology  students  who 
are  officers  of  L.I.V.E.,  Jeff 
Clark   and   Bent  Lorentzen, 
are   attempting  to  establish 
a  usable   control  of  poten- 
tial     pathogenic      bacteria 
which  occurs  "normally"  in 
the   area.      Under   the  gui- 
dance of  Dr.   Habib  of  the 
Biology  Dept.  and  Lois  Lu- 
niewicz   of  the  N.R.P.    and 
with  the  aid  of  L.I.V.E.  mem- 
bers, these  two  students  will 
compare     cumulative     data 
from  last  semester's  work, 
and  by  comparative  analysis 
of  data  to  be  gained  during 
the  fall  semester  of  '75  they 
will  hope  to  compile  a  pro- 
file of  airborne  potentially 
pathogenic  bacteria  that  will 
be  present  due  to  the  facu- 
lty's operation.    The  facil- 
ity is  scneduled  to  open  this 
July. 

The  study  has  met 
many  pitfalls,  nevertheless 
the  data  is  accumulating. 
Since  the  students  are  deal- 
ing with  a  project  that  has 
no  precedent  material,  they 
have  had  to  continuously  im- 
provise on  equipment  and 
procedures.  The  field  is 
much  different  from  a  com- 
fortable laboratory  atmos- 
phere; on  their  last  sampling 
date,  the  vacuum  pump  being 
used  malfunctioned  and  con- 
sequently hours  of  precious 
time  were  wasted,  m  spite 
of  these  problems  the  re- 
search team  hopes  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  future 
work  of  this  nature. 


PHILODEMIC 

SOCIETY 

1974 


by  "Helen  Gibio 

With  the  new  officers 
taking  over,  the  Philos  have 
gotten  off  to  a  good  start 
this  year.  The  philodemic 
Society  was  the  first  soro- 
rity to  sponsor  an  all-college 
party  when  they  featured 
"Daybreak"  at  the  Thunder- 
bird  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 5th. 

A  bake  sale  was  held 
on  the  quadrangle  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  25th. 
Homemade  treats  were  sold 
by  the  club  with  all  proceeds 
going  to  a  local  charity  or- 
ganization. 

Sign-up  for  fall  pledg- 
ing will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day.  October  3rd  from  9:00 


FED  UP  WITH  AN  X-RATED  ENVIRONMENT? 

The  Regional  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  Sponsoring    a   "DIRTY  PICTURE  PROGRAM"    For  Amateur 
Photographers  In  New  England. 
September  15,    1974  -  November  15,  1974 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  program  to  capture  on  film  our  New  England  Pollution 
problems  write  to:  Dirty  Picture  Program,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  J.  F.  K.  Federal 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.   02203. 


L.I.V.E.  ACTIVITIES 

OCTOBER: 

Thurs.  4  -  movie; 
Thurs.  10  -  meeting  and 
member  initiation;  Wkend. 
18  -  20  -  Mt.  Monadonock 
Camping;  Thurs.  24  -  meet- 
ing;   Thurs.    31    -   meeting. 

NOVEMBER: 

Tues.  5  -  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  Speaker;  Thurs.  14  - 
meeting;  Thurs.  21  -  meet- 
ing and  speaker  Douglas 
Kimball;  Thurs.  28  -  meet- 
ing. One  evening  will  be 
set  aside  for  a  Hayride  at 
Silver  Ranch. 

DECEMBER: 

Thurs.  5  -  meeting; 
Tues.  10  -  movie.  One 
evening  will  be  set  aside 
for  a  Christmas  Party. 
The  above  activities  and 
dates  may  be  subject  to 
change. 

-  4:00  in  the  upper  lobby  of 
the  Science  Building.  Pledg- 
ing is  open  to  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  girls. 

Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  Rose  Formal 
in  November. 

The  new  hard-working 
officers  for  this  year  are: 
president  -  Nancy  Bartley; 
Vice-President  -  Susan  Gor- 
man; Treasurer  -  Nancy 
Gorman;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary -  Helen  Giblo;  Re- 
cording Secretary  -  Roberta 
Calamare;  Co-Editors 
Branda  Pina  and  Nancy  Ca- 
taldo;  Service  Chairman  - 
Marie  Remlllard;  Social 
Chairman  -  Joanie  Kennedy; 
Sponsor  -    Miss  Carla  Borg. 


L.I.V.E.  SURVEY 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  INVESTMENT 

IN  A  MORE  VIABLE 

ENVIRONMENT  -  PUBLIC 

OPINION  CP"M. 


The  Sisters  of  the  Phil- 
odemic Society  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  students  on  campus 
Who  supported  their  bake  sale 
Miicn  was  held  on  Sept.  25, 
1974.  The  profits  of  the  sale 
will  be  donated  to  some  cha-- 
ritable  organization. 

Thank  you  once  again 
from  the  Sisters  of  Delta 
Phi  Delta. 


L.I.V.E.  is  currently 
undertaking  a  study  in  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  knowl- 
edgable  upper-classmen  to 
instruct  -  supervise  labora- 
tory sessions  in  Biology 
courses.  This  would  aid 
students  in  attaining  student 
teaching  or  independent 
study  credits,  as  well  as 
aiding  in  the  development 
of  a  greater  variety  of  Bi- 
ology courses  by  relieving 
the  course  load  on  the  in- 
structor. 

This  study  also  con- 
cerns the  feasibility  of  in- 
itiating a  new  course,  pres- 
ently conjured  as  -  Biology 
Seminar.  Basically  it  would 
deal  with  a  student  or  a 
group  of  students  who  would 
choose  a  few  topics  of  their 
interest  related  to  Biology. 
They  would  then  gather  in- 
formation on  the  subject(s), 
and  bringing  forth  a  concise, 
cumulative  analysis  on  the 
subject(s),  the  student(s) 
would  then  present  their  re- 
search to,  the  class/audi- 
ence. This  program  could 
also  be  set  up  as  a  perma- 
nently implanted,  independ- 
ent study. 


What 
Facul- 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1)      Your   major? 

year  are  you  in? 

ty? 

2)  Tre  you  in  favor  of  util- 
izing upper-classmen  in  lab- 
oratory  sessions?  If 

you  could,  would  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  program?  _ 

3)  Are    you    in   favor   of 

the    Biology   Seminar? 

Would  you  participate? 

If      so,    as   an   independent 

Study?  ;  as  a  course?  _ 

If   as   a   course,  how  often 

should   the   class   meet  per 

month?  with  how  many 

credits? 

If   as  an  Independent  Study, 

how  many  credits  should  be 

given   per  topic?  

COMMENTS: 


please  leave  filled  question- 
naire  at  Cycle  office. 

Thank  you 
L.I.V.E. 
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FALL 

ATHLETIC 
CALENDAR,  1974 


SOCCER 


Thursday,  Oct.  3,  Mass 
Maritime,  Home,  3  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  Lyndon, 
Home,  3  p.m.  Mon.,  Oct. 
14,  North  Adams,  Away, 
3  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  17, 
Westfield,  Away,  7  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, October  19,  Worces- 
ter, Away,  1  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  22,  Salem,  Home,  3  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  R.I.C., 
Home,  3  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov. 
2,  Gordon,  Away,  2  p.m. 
Coach:  Eugene  Casassa, 
Athletic  Director:  Thomas 
Battenelli. 

VARSITY 


FALL 
GOLF 


FIELD 
HOCKEY 


Friday,  4  Oct.,  North 
Adams,  Away,  game  time 
3:30,  bus  time  11:30,  dismis- 
sal time  11:00.  Tuesday,  8 
Oct.,  Worcester,  Away,  game 
time  3:00,  bus  time  1:15,  dis- 
missal time  1:00.  Thursday, 
10  Oct.,  Holy  Cross,  Away, 
game  time  3:00,  bus  time 
1:15,  dismissal  time  1:00. 
Thursday,  17  Oct.,  Gordon, 
Home,  game  time  3:00;  bus 
time  — ,  dismissal  time  2:00. 
Wednesday,  23  Oct.,  New 
England  College,  Away,  game 
time  3:00,  bus  time  12:30, 
dismissal  time  12:00.  Thurs- 
day, 24  Oct.,  Salem,  Home, 
game  time  3:00,  bus  time--, 
dismissal  time  2:00. 


CROSS 
COUNTRY 


Friday,  October  4th  at 
Fitchburg  -  4  p.m.  (Suffolk 
and  Lowell);  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 14th  at  North  Adams  - 
3  p.m.;  Saturday,  October 
19th  -  Codfish  Bowl  -  12 
p.m.;  Wednesday,  October 
23rd  -  at  SMU  —  4  p.m.  (With 
Bridgewater);  Wednesday, 
October  30th  —  State  College 
Championship. 

Captain:  Kenneth  Paul, 
Coach:  J.  J.  Sheehan,  Ath- 
letic Director:  Dr.  Batten- 
elli. 


October  9,  Wednesday, 
Bridgewater,  Home,  2:00 
p.m.;  October  10,  Thursday, 
Lowell,  Home,  2:00  p.m.;  Oc- 
tober 15,  Tuesday,  Mass. 
State  College  Golf  Champion- 
ship, Away,  10:00  a.m. 

FALL 
BASEBALL 

Fitchburg  State  College 
started  its  1974  Fall  base- 
ball schedule  against  Ass- 
umption on  September  12  at 
St.  Bernard's  field,  where 
all  their  home  games  are, 
with  a  4-2  defeat.  This 
was  more  or  less  a  look 
see  for  coach  Norman  Car- 
son to  find  out  what  kind  of 
personnel  he  had  on  the  team. 
Bright  spots  for  the  team 
that  day  were  the  plays  of 
Mike  joubert,  Sophomore 
catcher  who  went  2  for  4  at 
the  plate.  Randy  Lavoie  who 
pitched  three  strong  innings 
and  did  not  allow  an  earned 
run  and  Mike  pelland  who 
also  hit  the  ball  hard  all 
day. 

The  following  Thurs- 
day the  Falcons  traveled  to 
Assumption  for  a  return  bout, 
but  ended  up  worse  than  be- 
fore by  the  score  of  6-0.  Not 
too  much  improvement  was 
shown  but  it  is  still  early 
in  the  season.  Hard  work 
followed  this  game  and  it 
showed  briefly  in  the  next 
games  against  Lowell  State 
on  Wednesday,  September  25 
as  the  home  team  Falcons 
split  with  the  visitors.  Fitch- 
burg winning  the  first  with  a 
three  run  rally  in  the  fifth 
to  wipe  out  a  1-0  deficit  and 
overtake  L.S.C.  3-1,  behind 
the  once  again  effective  pit- 
ching of  hometown  boy  Randy 
Lavoie  who  went  the  dis- 
tance and  not  allowing  an 
earned  run  and  the  timely 
hitting  again  of  the  two  Mikes, 
Joubert  and  Pelland.  In  the 
second  contest,  F.S.C.  blew 
a  3-1  lead  by  giving  up  four 
In  the  third  and  went  down  to 
defeat  7-4.  Freddie  Baron 
pitched  well  in  a  losing  cause 
being  a  victim  of  shoddy 
defense.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Oct.  7,  Lowell  Tech 
(2)  (A);  Oct.  12,  Bentley  (2) 
(A);  Oct.  13,  Brandeis  G)(A); 
Oct.  19,  Lowell  Tech  (2)  (H). 
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Political  gymnastics  - 
Ford  vs.  Nixon 


For  a  month  the  night- 
mare seemed  over,  the  tape- 
worm had  resigned  and  had 
flown  back  to  California,  and 
we  all  thought  we  had  a  "new" 
administration.  Gerald  Ford 
was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  normally  would  become 
President.    He  was  a  party 
regular  who  had  reached  the 
top,   in  the  minority  party, 
in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives,   by  not  rocking  the 
boat.     Lyndon  Johnson  once 
remarked  that  the  only  thing 
wrong  with  Ford  was  that  he 
had  played  football  at  Michi- 
gan too  many  times  without 
a  helmet  on.    Actually,  Mr. 
Ford  was   considered  to  be 
a  constant  entry  inthe"dull- 
est      Congressman    of    the 
year"   contest,  BUT  HE  WAS 
HONEST!       Not  bright,   but 
straight. 

So  he  was  raised  to  the 
post  of  Vice  President  when 
Mr.  Agnew  bit  the  dust  when 
his  shady  past  became  public 
property.  And  when  the 
Watergate  caper  reached  its 
logical  conclusion  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  said  "good-bye" 
we  seemed  to  have  a  fresh 
and  open  administration. 
Things  really  cooled  off,  ex- 
cept for  the  economy  which 
seemed  intent  on  going  into  a 
nosedive  towards  depression 
on  one  hand  and  new  heights 
of  inflation  on  the  other. 
Still  the  crisis  with  the  ec- 
onomy was  nothing  new;  from 
the  time  Nixon  took  over 
things  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  in  the  dollar  and  cent 
game. 

Then  President  Ford 
broke  the  sabbath  calm  on 
September  8  by  issuing  Mr. 
Nixon  a  full  presidential  par- 
don for  any  and  all  crimes 
committed  during  all  of  the 
Nixon  presidency.  Kids  get 
sent  to  jail  for  twenty  years 
for  stealing  a  can  of  Lone 
Star  beer  in  Texas,  but  a 
former    resigned    President 


gets  off  free  after  trying  to 
steal  the  country.  The  "law 
and  order"  government,  left 
in  ruins  by  its  crimes,  its 
former  rulers  either  in  jail 
or  awaiting  trial,  its  beloved 
leader  resigned,  was  saved 
by  a  Lincoln- like  act  by  a 
Ford. 

It  looks  now  like  every- 
one connected  with  Watergate 
will  get  off  right  now  the 
same  way,  which  is  only  log- 
ical if  the  "Boss"  is  let  off. 
Which  is  alright,  this  is  the 
way  politics  work,  one  hand 
washes  off  the  other.  One 
thing  you  can  say  about  Ford, 
he's  really  loyal  and  really 
regular.  The  people  seemed 
to  resent  the  pardon  by  about 
a  margin  of  six  to  one,  but 
those  who  approve  of  the  act 
are  the  hard  core  conserva- 
tives who  automatically  make 
up  President  Ford's  natural 
backing. 

What  really  bothers 
this  correspondent  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the 
50,000  war  resisters  who 
left  this  country  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  who's 
fate  was  supposed  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on 
September  10.  Today's  col- 
lege students,  who  were  in 
grade  school  when  the  Viet- 
nam adventure  was  a  burn- 
ing issue  in  the  country, 
may  not  have  any  feelings 
about  this  matter.  We've 
managed,  of  course,  to  pro- 
gram out  of  today's  college 
age  people  just  about  all 
feelings  of  outrage.  A  twen- 
ty-one year  old  young  mar 
who  fled  the  country  in  1966 
rather  then  burn  oriental  vil- 
lages in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  democracy  would  be  an 
ancient  twenty-seven  now. 
Some  are  even  over  thirty! 
Their  plight  means  nothing  to 
the  average  young  person 
today. 

Still  it  is  worth  a  mo- 
ment to  considerthe  nature  of 
justice  in  this  country.  Most 
Americans  agree  today  that 
Vietnam  was  a  mistake,  that 
it  was  a  bad  war  and  even 
illegal.   Those  who  protested 

with  their  feet,  as  well  as  lr> 
marches  to  Washington,  were 
right,  but  because  at  that 
time  most  Americans  thought 
they  were  wrong,  they  were 
wrong.  Since  they  were 
wrong  then,  then  even  if  they 
were  right,  they  still  are 
wrong  and  must  pay  for  not 
being  wrong  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Ifthis  doesn't  make  sense 
to  you  then  you  didn't  follow 
Watergate  closely  enough  or 
read  the  statments  of  Mr. 
Nixon  carefully  enough. 

The  pardonproposedby 
President  Ford  for  those  who 
protested  the  Vietnam  cru- 
sade by  removing  themselves 
from  the  country  was  sup- 
posed to  include  eighteen 
months  of  labor  in  payment  to 
the  country  and  then  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge 
from  the  government.    Who 


mows,  some  of  the  war  re- 
sisters  might  have  accepted 
it,  but  implied  in  taking  the 
terms  that  were  to  be  offered 
them  would  be  the  acknowled- 
gement that  they  acted  wrong- 
ly. Mr.  Nixon  refused  to 
admit  his  guilt  in  accepting 
his  pardon. 

According  to  the  Pres- 
ident now,  he  is  thinking  about 
setting  up  a  special  commis- 
ion  to  consider  which  Water- 
gate defendants  will  be  given 
a  pardon  and  which  ones  will 
not.  A  similar  plan  for  the 
war  resisters,  Washington 
reporters  say,  is  in  the  works 
for  the  future  instead  of  a 
fixed  formula  such  as  was 
originally  considered. 

Having  been  active  in 
the  anti-war  movement  dur- 
ing  the    sixties    and    early 
seventies  I  know  how  many 
potential  draftees  were  able 
to  avoid  military  service  by 
various    tricks   that    fooled 
the  medics.    One  young  man 
who  later  headed  the  Gene 
McCarthy  primary  effort  in 
Indiana,  used  to  regale  us  in 
our    Green    Bay  McCarthy 
headquarters  by  telling  how 
he   "fooled"  the  draft  doc- 
tors.  He  had  injured  his  back 
playing  football  and  had  to 
wear  a  back  brace  for  six 
months.    Then  he  went  on  to 
college  and  won  his  defer- 
ment that  way.     After  col- 
lege, when  he  was  called  up 
for    his    draft  physical,   he 
pulled  out  his  back  brace  and 
wore  it  to  his  examination. 
The  only  problem  was  that 
he  had  put  on  forty  pounds 
while  in  college   so  it  was 
a  tight  fit.    When  the  doc- 
tor asked  him  to  bend  over 
and  touch  his  toes,  he  just 
couldn't  do  it.    "That's  al- 
right, son,"  the  doctor  kindly 
told    him,    "Just  stop  over 
to  that  line  there,  you  don't 
have  to  go  through  the  rest 
of   the  physical."      We  all 
laughed  because  his  old  back 
brace  had  helped  him  to  beat 
the    system.      If  you  were 
smart  enough  you  didn't  have 
to  migrate. 

There  were  a  lot  of 
stories  like  that  going  the 
rounds  in  the  sixties.  To 
beat  the  draft  in  a  legal  man- 
ner made  vou  a  hero.  If 
you  let  the  system  draft  you 
for  cannon  fodder  in  Nam, 
then  you  were  stupid  or  a 
bum.  These  were  the  ones 
who  were  able  to  get  off 
scot-free,  who  went  on  with 
their  civilian  careers,  to  es- 
tablish themselves  before  the 
economy  folded. 

The  outrage  among  the 
young  built  up  to  fantastic 
levels  in  those  days.  The 
worst  explosion  took  place 
after  Mr.  Nixon,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  invaded 
Cambodia.  That  was  in  1970 
and  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  country  were  shut  down 
in  protest.  At  Kent  State 
four  students  were  killed  by 
the  national  guard  called  in 


to  curb  campus  disturtjances. 
Oddlv  enough  almost,  everv 
student  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  Guard  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  protest  demonstra- 
tion that  was  going  on. 


People's  memories 
fade  quickly.  By  1972  pre- 
sident Nixon  was  so  popular 
he  carried  every  state  In  the 
union  except  Massachusetts. 
It  was  a  fantastic  victory. 
His  Vice  preident,  Spiro 
Agnew,  was  considered  the 
leading  Republican  candi- 
date for  president  in  1976. 
The  Illusion  of  supreme 
power  faded  slowly  as  more 
and  more  details  ot  water- 
gate  poured  out.  Mr.  Ag- 
new resigned  because  of  his 
own  crimes,  and  then,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Impeach- 
ment, Mr.  Nixon. 

No  one  wants  to  return 
to  the  disorders  of  the  sixt- 
ies and  early  seventies,  es- 
pecially on  our  campuses. 
College   should  be   a  place 
where  a  person  can  get  some 
learning  accomplished    and 
a  lot  of  fun.  It  should  be   a 
place  where  young    people 
can    find    themselves    and 
their  interests  without    the 
real  world  intruding      too 
much.  Sort  of  a  breakwater 
place  between  the  safe  har- 
bor   of    childhood    and  the 
troubled    waters    of  adult- 
hood.  Every  person  should 
be  a  better  person  for  hav- 
ing had  the  time  to  grow  in 
a  semi-independent  envir- 
onment and  most  people  are 
better  for      their     college 
years. 

Still,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  some  consideration 
be  given  to  those  who  altered 
their  lives  so  radically  by 
fleeing  rather  than  joining 
the  great  American  War 
Machine,  and  whose  actions 
did  so  much  to  raise  the  le- 
vel of  consciousness  for 
their  friends  who  remained 
on  the  campus?  This  is  not  to 
degrade  the  efforts  of  their 
peers  who  accepted  their 
part  in  America's  most 
unpopular  war  because  they 
believed  that  they  were  do- 
ing the  right  thing  at  the 
time.  These  young  men  also 
paid  a  great  price  for  their 
Vietnam  era  service,  but 
some  of  mem  did  escape 
with  benefits  such  as  the  G. 
I.  Bfll.  My  point  is  that 
those  who  did  flee  helped 
to  bring  the  incredible  ad- 
venture in  the  Far  East  to 
an  end,  so  far  as  our  mili- 
tary was  concerned. 


In  ancient  Greece,  students 
wore  rosemary  twined  in  their 
hair  while  studying  for  ex- 
aminations because  rosemary 
is  symbolic  of  remembrance. 


